THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
a prophecy that he would be the next to stand in his shoes. So
it was, and it fell to Gilbert to fight the really decisive battle,
and to win the crushing victory for freedom of thought.
In his youth Gilbert had been taught by Bernard of Chartres,
and had passed from there to Anselm at Laon for his theological
course. The fact that Anselm had taught him was counted to
him for righteousness when he was arraigned for heresy, for
Anselm was not only an unshakable rock of orthodoxy, but
he was also, as John described him, "a man whose memory is in
pleasantness and blessing." Leaving Anselm, he returned to
Chartres as Chancellor of the Cathedral and the professor of
theology in the school, and there he stayed for twenty years.
His memory remained green at Chartres for many years for the
special and devoted care he took of the books in the library.
In 1142 he became Bishop of Poitiers; but before that he spent
a few years in Paris, teaching dialectics and theology.
Of all the many distinguished men whom Bernard of
Chartres taught, Gilbert stands first, and without a serious
rival for that position. A contemporary called him, "the most
illustrious master of our time, alike eminent in logic, ethics,
theology, and philosophy. Of all the seven liberal arts he
lacked only astronomy." His Book of the Six Principles he
designed as a supplement to Aristotle's Categories. It was at
once accepted as second only to its prototype, and was made
the matter of heavy commentaries by Albertus Magnus and
other schoolmen. Thus to Gilbert was given the honour of
being "the first medieval writer who was at once taken as a
recognized authority on logic, the immediate successor of
Boethius and Isador/'1 But a higher honour still awaited him,
for his logical writings were not only highly regarded and
1 Lane Poole. op. cit., p. 113.
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